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somewhat heavy-faced type ; but in other respects
the typography left nothing to be desired. In the
same year Ballantyne and Scott entered into partner-
ship, Scott taking a third of the profits of the
printing-office. So rapidly did James Ballantyne
extend his business that in 1819 Scott, in a letter to
Constable, says that the Ballantyne Press 'has
sixteen presses, of which only twelve are at present
employed.' In 1826 the firm became involved in
the bankruptcy of the publishers, Messrs. Constable.
After this Ballantyne was employed as editor of the
Weekly Journal, and the literary management of the
printing-house. He died on the i7th January 1833.
The firm is now known as Ballantyne, Hanson and
Co., and admirably sustains its old traditions.

Another great Scottish printing-house, that of
T. and A. Constable, was founded by Thomas
Constable, the third son of Archibald Constable the
publisher. He learned his art in London under Mr.
C Richards, and on returning to Edinburgh, in 1833,
he founded the present printing-house in Thistle
Street. Shortly afterwards he was appointed
Queen's Printer for Scotland, and the patent was
afterwards extended to his son Archibald, who
continued till his death titular head of the house.
Some years later Thomas Constable received the
appointment of Printer to the University of Edin-
burgh. He also inherited and incorporated with
his own firm the printing business of his maternal

grandfather, David Willison, a business founded in

18